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| WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 


Why are you giving 








away money and food? 








Every two sides of bacon we import cost us 
dollars or kroner that we have to earn. 

Yet every two sides of bacon leave behind the 
rest of that pig, to wit : bath chaps... brawn 
... Chitterlings ... faggots ... liver... kidneys 
... trotters. ..to say nothing of oils and fats 
and bone meal. 

These could come equally well from any 
county in England or Wales, and keep our 
money at home. They'd all taste better, too. 





Refusing to bow to the inevitable... 


If we really set about producing pigs as we Taking off our hats to 


have milk we’d have little or no bacon ration- 


° ’ ; — P| g of ga 
ing and we’d get our delicious .. . fi if he . _ 
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Underwear and Cardinal socks 














Wolsey Ltd., Leicester 














Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 


the American style cigarette. 





Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W./ 


pill 





— THEYRE BEST ! 


ENGLISH CANNED FRUITS...VEGETABLES... SOUPS 


tra] % 
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=)" THE LADY WITH A LINE... 
THE GOSSARD LINE 
OF BEAUTY 





Feathers for her head 
Sequins for her shoulders 
Gloves for her arms 
Drapery for hips 

and for her foundation 


--- GOSSARD 


DRESS BY 
WORTH PARIS 


CORSET 
BY 


osstitd 


NEW 


LONDON 


PARIS AND YORK 








By daylight .. . . by artificial light . . . . by firelight.... 
there are some rooms that always look alive—and 
others that don’t. The life comes in with wisely- 
chosen furnishings, when the fabrics fill the room with 
their own reflected brightness. Before long there'll 
be charming Sundour fabrics available for you to 


pick just the ones to wake your own rooms into life. 


Sundour 


FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 


@ Nio 








From Pomeroy . .». Skin 
Foods rich with rare oils. 
Lotions to cleanse and 
protect. Lipsticks from 
deepest reds to delicate 
pinks, Gently clinging 
powders blended in the 
newest shades. Here is 
Beauty. 





. 
5 





SKIN FOOD CLEANSING CREAM BEAUTY MILK DATHOS 
(for extra dry skins) DAY CREAM SAFADA HAND LOTION * MAKE-UP BASE 
Prices from 18/6 to 4/-+ * LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 








Mrs. Jones and her 


an of a Hoover! 


A 


Weil, perhaps it’s not quite as bad 
as that, but a good many Hoover cleaners 
today must be less efficient than they 
might be. Have yours inspected by a 
qualified Hoover representative, and 
given any service attention it needs. 
Register for this home service now by 
filling in and posting coupon below. 
Especially if you have changed your 
address during or after the war. 









As fast as Hoover Cleaners are made 
they are delivered to Authorised 
Hoover Dealers, sound people whom 
you can trust. 

THE S 


& HOQVE : 


PT Hoover LTD., (B.157) PERGJALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX | 


Please register my name_a@gd address for the Hoover home 
serwice scheme. SS | 
= | 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 
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THE CREAM OF SALAD CREAMS 





Said the Spring Onion— 

*Tis Spring, the time 
(tra-la-la) 53/ for salads 
green and salad cream 


Always insist on the best— 


SUTTONS 


SALAD CREAM 


il- PER BOTTLE 


MAKERS OF “‘ MASTER TOUCH" SAUCE, 
FINE PICKLES AND CANNED GOODS 











BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE WHITE HERMITAGE HOTEL 
PIER GARDENS 


' This Fine Hotel in Premier Position 
in Bournemouth now re-opened. 
Well furnished and newly decorated. 
Central heating and running water. 
Excellent service and cuisine. Lift to 
all floors. Moderate terms. 


Resident Managers : Capt. & MRS. PRESTON. 
*Phone : 7363. 













FRENCH 
ALMONDS 


‘. These exquisite ‘bon-bons’ 
came from France before 
the fall of the Bastille 
Their delicate perfume and 
flavour still remain the 
guarded secret of 


OF /ORK 


Nut imports are scarce, 
but they’re surely coming. 


yas. 
= 











Debulanle Diary 


dancing af 
(he Bagalelle.. 
slipper safin by 


Jacqmar 
ibGrosvenorSl.LondonWl 














A tinted cream to smooth on 
before powdering! Coty ‘Sub-Tint’ 
veils your face with a delicate film of beautifying 
colour—like giving you a clear, velvet-smooth, flawless 
new skin! Hides little blemishes, freckles. 
Holds powder. Never looks ‘‘ made-up”. 


guBY TINT | 


Vibront, Light, Medium, Dark, 6/9 a jar including tax. 
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A word to the wedge! Ifa 
woman feels comfortable when 
she’s well-dressed, so does a 
shoe. 


If you two wedge shoes 
are well-dressed with Meltonian 
Cream, you’ll stay comfy for 
years. What’s that? 
a bit off colour ? 


You’re 
T’ll keep you 
supple, shapely, and shining 
gaily in your true colours. If 
it’s the last squeak that comes 
out of you,murmur‘Meltonian’ 
to your mistress! 


Meltonian 


SHOE CREAM 


Now in Handitubes as well as Dumpijars 






































JOLLY+SON, LC? 
— ANTIQUES — 
MILSOM S' BATH 




















TRI-ANG JEEP 


PEDAL MOTOR 


hy 
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LRLid 
PEDAL JEEP 






A replica of the rea! thing, right down 
to spare wheel and Jerrican. Overall 
length 40 ins. ‘Tubular steel welded 
chassis, pressed steel body (turned 
edges), ball-bearing rear axle, 5/8 in. 
rubber tyres, 7 in. steering wheel. 
In “camouflage’”’ high gloss enamel 
or choice of colours. 


Real Tri-ang quality. Made to stand 
hard knocks. Suitable for children 
ages 4 to 6. Ask your favourite toy- 
shop. 


TRI-ANG TOYS 


Not supplied direct. Obtainable only through 
toy-shops or dealers. 
LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, S.W.1I9 
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Well balanced! 


Perfectly balanced, and blended with extra care to give 
extra pleasure to Virginia smokers who can appreciate 
distinction, Escudos are very good cigarettes indeed. Rather 
bigger than normal — and very much better. 


COPE’S 
20 for 2/8 
CIGARETTES 





















(VE PUT MY NAME DOWW FOR A 





ELECTRIC CLEANER 





The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Company, Ltd. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 














Whispered advice in 
the undie shop «. 





. - for quality choose 
Lingerie in , 


é 






TRADE MARK 
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IT’S THE MOVEMENT THAT, GOIINTS 
Cubting Testh? 


Patented ‘ interlocking ’ stator 
teeth are an outstanding fea- 
ture of every Smith “Sectric’”’ 
Movement. They increase 
power and reduce current 
consumption. Result is con- 
tinuous trouble-free service 
at less than a shilling a year 
per clock. Jewellers, Elec- 
tricians, and Stores will soon 
be able to supply you from a 


= 
SMITHLSECTRIC 


NO WINDING 
NO REGULATING 


Scientific S.C.M. 35 G 


[Mitisiiull [ 


gunn 
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Instruments for Distant 
Indication and Remote 
Control have been our 
speciality for fifty years. Today, 
they are in world-wide use, 
and our accumulated experience 
entirely at your disposal. Write 
for booklet P.H. 221. 


REMOTE. INDICATION 
AND CONTROL OF... 


Electrical Quantities, 

Flow and Pressure, 

Levels, Mechanisms, 

Switchgear, Pumping 

Plant, Aircraft Controls, 
Etc. 





Ges. 
Fis 
me ete an ae 


DRY FLY 


This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it— Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 


"ime Merchants to HM. the King, Wigmore St. 0.1 















INDIA introduces 
a new tyre of 
balanced-construction 


—— built on an advanced principle by which tread, 





sidewall and fabric plies are perfectly co-ordinated to 
give longer and safer mileage, quiet running and com- 
fortable riding in one scientifically balanced design — 
no one attribute gained at the expense of another. The 


most advanced tyre obtainable to-day. 











Much more than you think! Free baggage allowance 
on all Speedbird routes is 66 Ib., plus what you carry — overcoat, 
handbag and books. About 46 Ib. of your 66 Ib. could include, say, a 
lightweight case with lounge suit, tweeds and flannels or dinner jacket— 
2 tropical suits—3 pairs of shoes— 16 shirts—and all you need in the 
way of pyjamas, underclothes, socks, handkerchiefs, collars and ties. 
Leaving 20 Ib. for a smaller case with toilet kit and extras. 


Speedbird Routes to: 
Canada + U.S.A+ Middle East + South, East & West 
Africa India + Far East + Australia - New Zealand 


B-0-A-C SPEEDBIRD ROUTES ACROSS THE WORLD 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q.E.A., S.A.A., T.E.A. 
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THE SUBURBS—how 
the highbrows sniff but 
how the millions love 
them... And on the 
8.15 to town or the 5.30 
home you will find the 
discerning few lighting 
up their Balkan Sobranie 
with that air of solid 
proprietorship and 
quiet good sense which 
are the very essence 
of our English dor- 
mitories. 


a a alll Ry 


NICHOLSONS 
GIN 


The Purest Spirit made 





rebristled 
I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silveror Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror * oe 


pt. L.), 
\ 64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, £.0.4 





f rebri Hair a 
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For superfine focusing) 








Takes twelve 23” x 24” 
or sixteen 23” x 1§” 


The Ensign Commando has been an eye-opener for many people who 
had an undue respect for Continental craftsmanship. This British 
camera has changed a few ideas. The coupled range-finder and 


back focusing device give critical definition not previously thought 
possible. The F/3.5 lens is one of the finest yet computed. The 
shutter is more accurate over 8 speeds than any other made. 
There are many other special features, so ask your dealer to let you 
personally examine one of the most interesting cameras that has 
appeared for years. 
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question of balance 







Every time you take a step 
you perform a balancing feat. Do 
you realise it ? If your feet are 
strong and normal, they take the 
weight of your body evenly. But if 
you suffer from any foot defect 
you tend to walk unevenly to 
avoid pain. This upsets your 
balance and you strain the feet 
and weaken your arches, 

Let Scholl make a thorough 
examination and give you exper! 
advice about your feet. There is 
no form of foot. trouble, however 
obscure which they cannot track 
down ; and ready to hand is the 
scientific Scholl appliance or aid to 
correct it. Scholl experts are 
skilful and experienced and can 
do so much for you. We have 
branches everywhere. 


foot comfort service 


254 REGENT STREET, LONDON W1 


Scholl foot aids and appliances are obtainable at 
Scholl Depots, chemists, shoe-dealers and stores 
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Chall the Best 1s 
Qood Snough 


For the garden lover 
who takes a pride in his 
lawn. Here isa machine 
that will cut to the 
smoothness of velvet 
because it is designed 
and made with the 
care and precision 
which have made | 
its name famous. 
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THE CRYSTAL Clarity of Mozart — or Flying Officer 





Kite’s wizard prangs. 


: -_ Mozart — or 


Whichever you want, you | — 
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RAINPROOF WAS MAERAIN Ra, 


The creators of 


Maengon 


Clothes 


introduce the 


RAINCOAT 


A tailored, 
distinguished garment 
available in many styles, 



















PHONE: 
27542 


J.PLENGINEERING CO-LTD 
MEYNELL RD- LEICESTER 











want every nuance and inflection. And that’s what and worthy of its 
Ferranti sets give you. sponsors. 
They also give you dependable listening. No = 
coaxing or cajoling. One day, of course, your set FERRANTI 
may need some adjustment, some replacement. So \_RADIO_ fone ei 
we’ve appointed only the best dealers to be Ferranti MOSTON a ro w 
dealers—men who provide real service. MANCHESTER 10; 
FERRANTI LTD cow: | * 
LONDON W(2 “NPROOF @ MAERAIN RAINPROOF @ MAERAINS 


NIVUIVH @ MAERAIN RAINPROOF @ MAERAIN RAINPROOF @ MAERAIN RAINPROOF @ MAERAIN RAINPROOF @ MAERAIN RAINPROOF @ MAERA/, 





2 
4/NPROOF @ JOOWENIVY NIVYSVW @ JOOWENIVY NiV¥aVH @ JOOUENIVY Niv¥3vW @ JOONdNIVY Niv¥avW @ sOOWENIVY NIVUIVH @ sOO"d 
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cu. yds. 
of coal at a time ! 








Obven-cast mining is now being done with giant 
scrapers that can take 13 cubic yards of coal at a 
time! And the tyres that stand up to this enormous 
weight and terr:fic knockirg-about are the biggest 
built in this country—they are specially-designed 


and _ specially - built Goodyear Earth - Movers! 


Yin Com Vurst 


GOODFYEAR 


FACTORY AT WOLVERHAMPTON 














> 
4 
| 
Black calf. §3/9 
Brown calf. 74/- | 
Brown suede. 50/- 
Limited stocks. 
L 
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Charivaria 


Wuen a Thames-side house was flooded a_ cocktail 
cabinet floated out of the dining-room window. When the 
owner went downstairs there wasn’t a dry martini in the 
place. 

° ° 


A correspondent in a feminine journal wants to know 
whether she can accept her husband’s explanation of his 
return home in the small hours with powder all over his 
collar. He maintains that he came home with the dried 

milk in the ordinary way. 


° ° 


A medical writer suggests 
that it is better to sleep 
just before a meal than just 
after. In either case you 
wake up hungry. 

° ° 
“My 12 ror 
THE Frat.” 
Sports page headline. 


With one sleeping in the 
bath ? 





° ° 


A surveyor makes a plea for the abolition of unsightly 
hoardings. Mr. Dalton will probably do his best in his 
Budget speech. 

° ° 


The fear that the restrictions on midweek sport will 
involve the abolition of question-time in the House of 
Commons is apparently unfounded. 





During the recent cuts a large number of B.B.C. pro- 
grammes were prepared but not broadcast. This, in some 
measure, compensated listeners for programmes produced 
by the reverse process. 

° ° 


Families in the Midlands were recently requested to quit 
old railway-carriages that they had been living in for some 
years. We gather that the railway companies rather 
wanted them back. 


° > ] 


““Wanted.—Cook for boys’ 
school; about 90; good salary.” 
Adtt. in “Eastbourne Herald.” 


No followers. 


°o ° 


A lion that escaped from 
a circus jumped at a pedes- 
trian who had no difficulty 
in avoiding the animal. 
This probably means a mild 
spring. 
° ° 





A reader tells us he fought 
a keen game of wits with his wife in an attempt to retain 
enough of his clothing-coupons for a spring suit. We under- 
stand that the result was a tie. 


° o 
We hear that a well-known M.F.H. is selling up his 


home in the Midlands. He is coming to London soon for 
the flat hunting. 
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Ou the Bi-coloration of Eggs 


ally provided for breakfast on Easter Sunday are 

always coloured, usually by the introduction of a dye 
into the water in which they are boiled. Some parents 
go so far as to give each child an egg of a different colour, 
using as many saucepans as they have children. But how 
many of us attempted last Sunday to produce bi-coloration 
or (as it is sometimes erroneously called) duo-pigmentation 
of each individual shell? I want to ask parents and 
guardians to give careful consideration to this possibility 
in the bare three hundred and whatever-it-is days that 
remain before next Easter. 

The point at issue is really this. When the child has 
scooped the last shred of albumen out of the egg and has 
then reversed the shell in the egg-cup with the idea of 
battering the unbroken end in with the egg-spoon, is it 
to be faced with an under-surface of the same hue as 
that with which it has already become familiar on the 
upper? Or are we going to afford it the extraordinary 
satisfaction of finding that the egg which began by being 
purple (shall we say ?) has now by some mysterious alchemy 
become green? Let us think carefully before we answer. 
Monotony is bad for children. It stunts their intellectual 
growth. And I say in all seriousness that fathers and 
mothers who deliberately fob off—the expression is hardly 
too strong—fob off with a monochrome egg the trustful, 
curly-headed little chap who has come to share their home 
are unworthy of the name of parent. 


T° good homes blessed with children the eggs tradition- 


r is no part of my plan to minimize the difficulties. 
06-chromatology is still in its infancy in this country. 
The secret of the marvellous multi-coloured eggs of the 
Yiian dynasty that Marco Polo ate with so much gusto is 
unhappily lost, perhaps for ever. But I do say that the 
nation that invented the spinning-jenny and ‘spread the 
blessings of Government by consent over a third of the 
inhabited globe is not yet so enfeebled or so careless of its 
destiny that it cannot have a shot, at least, at colouring 
the top half of an egg green and the bottom red. 

I do not advise the use of wool. It is said that if wools 
of differing colours are wound about the upper and lower 
halves of an egg before boiling a very satisfactory result is 
obtained. The theory is of course that the dye from the 
wool colours the shell beneath it. It may be so; but only 
those who have tried to wind coloured wool round the 
bottom half of an egg can have any conception of the 
difficulties involved. And the top half is not much better. 
The plain fact is that wool slips off either end of an egg 
faster than it can be wound on. This means that endless 
patience and wool are called for, merely to keep the job 
going, and to finish it is out of the question. I therefore 
advocate what has come to be known as the double- 
dipping system. 


HE first step is to gauge the egg with reference to the 

actual cup in which it is to be served. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that all eggs go half-way into all egg- 
cups and then stop. In a world where all eggs were of 
exactly the same size and all egg-cups were moulded to 
suit them such a state of affairs might be found to exist; 
the idea of an egg, in the Platonic sense, does no doubt 
go exactly half-way into the idea of an egg-cup. But in 
the real world occlusion occurs at an infinitely variable 
distance from the centre of the egg, the determining 
factors being the eccentricity of the egg, the lengths of its 
major and minor axes and of course the internal diameter of 


the orifice of the cup. Parents who recall that the equation 
for an ellipse is 

aan 

at oo! 
may like to work out the problem by measurement. 

My own method is to drop the egg into its cup and draw 
a pencil-line round it. This line is of course the line of 
longitude, or tropic if you wish, at which the colours must 
change; and it must be closely adhered to. For if any of 
the colouring matter of the lower section of egg shows 
above the rim of the cup when it is served the element of 
surprise is ruined. You might as well colour the egg by 
hemispheres—in itself by no means an easy operation. 

Now take a length of wire—the kind that hangs in coils 
on a nail in the garage will do—and twist one end into a 
circle. The size of the circle must be such that your egg 
will sit securely in it with the pencil-line exactly under 
the wire. You will see the point of this inea minute. 
Mark the top of the egg “trop,” bend the other end of the 
wire into a rough handle, and you are ready for the actual 
operation of dyeing. 

Dissolve a light-blue dye in one saucepan and a brightish 
red in another. Bring them to the boil. Put the whole 
of your egg into the blue saucepan and let it simmer for 
three minutes. Now take it out and by means of your 
wire loop dip the lower end of the egg only into the red 
solution, keeping it there for from one to one and a quarter 
minutes. Great care must be taken to ensure that only 
the part of the egg below the loop comes in contact with 
the water. 

Mark the bottom of the egg “HARD-BOILED” and serve 
piping hot with the part of the egg marked “trop” uppermost. 

This is the only method I know of (short of hand-painting, 
which I bar) by which an egg can be brought to the table 
with its upper surface light-blue and its substructure 
crimson lake. But if any reader knows of a better perhaps 
he will send it, on a postcard please, to the B.B.C., marked 
“Not to be opened till Christmas.” H. F. E. 


° ° 


The Enemies 


HEN they go from our sight, our dear ones, 

we think of them in terms of eternity; 

we know the love they bore us will last for ever, 
we know that the fruits of their minds shall endure. 
Our various philosophies lead us to number 
the blessings they have left as heritage. 
These we shall remember and be comforted, 
in the watches of the night, in the great darkness. 

When they go from our sight, our dear ones 
leave us the wherewithal to be glad, 
to bear their going with a peaceful heart; 
but they also leave, along with radiant memories, 
with the bright invisible shapes and sounds we treasure, 
small tangible things that cannot be borne for an instant, 
that pierce like arrows through the veils of faith: 
the latchkey on a chain, the little powder puff, . 
the china cat with broken ears by the bed, 
the tired down-at-heel slippers, the fountain pen, 
the knitting-bag, the ring, the half-finished sock. 

To our understanding of things divine, to our hope, 
these are the menace, these are the enemies to be slain; 
these must be hidden quickly in the backs of old cupboards 
till the valiant heart has put on the armour of time. V. G. 
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REHEARSAL 


“Everything under control?” 
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“Why, bello, dear. 
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A Simple Guide to Modern 


’ ROM now on music will be no 
longer what it was, but has 
become what it will be,” says 

(according to Grove’s Dictionary of 

Music) Louis’ Danz in his book on 

Schénberg. It is a sentence which will 

repay study. I myself, indeed, have 

studied it so thoroughly that my 
doctor has become anxious about me, 
and it is at his suggestion, with the 
object of relieving the pressure on the 
brain, that I canalize my knowledge of 
modern music in a series of articles 
intended—not, perhaps, quite for the 
man in the street—but for the man with 
sufficient awareness of the revolution 
which ‘is taking place in the Sound 

World of To-morrow to wish to 

recognize the difference between tuning 

up and a Czech string quartet. 


THE MODERN IDIOM 


The chief complaint of the ignorant 
listener to modern music is that it 
sounds like noises in the head. This 
is simply because he is not yet familiar 
with the modern idiom in music, 
which is as free from convention as its 
counterparts in art and literature. 
So has it always been with pioneer 
movements. The Bach public howled 
with derision at the first Beethoven 


. works, and, as loudly, the public to-day 


mocks Bartok. Yet who can doubt 
that in a few years’ time people will 
be as contemptuous of a composer who 
uses melodies as they will be of a 
painter whose nudes have ordinary 
chests instead of a drawer with 


lobsters hanging out of it ? 
300 















I’ve been listening to the most EXCITING football match from America.” 


Music 


To appreciate the Modern Idiom in 
music it is necessary to study the 
elements of 


MODERN TECHNIQUE 


This is not nearly so complicated 
as the old, classical technique which 
actually required a composer to be able 
to play an instrument and read music. 
These artificial limitations are now 
swept away, and with them the whole 
shackling paraphernalia of keys and 
clefs. Modern composers simply put 
in sharps and flats (usually black notes) 
when they feel like it, and some don’t 
even divide their music up. into bars 
(those upright lines like telegraph poles 
cut short). There is even one school 
of modern composers which boasts of 
not knowing what a written score looks 
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like. Composers of this school hum 
their creations to a musical amanuensis 
who does the donkey-work of actually 
writing it down and deciding whether 
the notes should be egg-shaped, have 
a handle (up or down), be hollow or 
blacked in, ete. A bit of a change from 
those old composers who used to start 
with a great bank of sharp and flat 
signs at the beginning and keep calling 
“i ” id: sharp,” and beast as ae flat’”’ 
(if you see what I mean). 

Of course, modern music has its 
complications too, principally in its 
new tonal systems. Chief amongst 
these are: 


THE TWELVE-NOTE SYSTEM 


This is used alot by Schénberg and 
Berg. Grove’s Dictionary illustrates it 
thus: 


crab (| \ original form 
crab imversion \Q ¥, inversion 


and adds the explanation: 


“.. . the Grundgestalt is considered 
valid not only in its original form .. . 
but also in inversion, in crab form 
(Cancrizans), and in the inversion of 
the crab form.” 


The beginner need not worry about 
the crabs at this stage (unless he sees 
them walking on the ceiling with little 
hats on, in which case I can let him 
have the address of my psychiatrist), 
and need only concentrate on the 
“Grundgestalt” of the Twelve-Note 
system, which, it appears to me, is 
that it has twelve notes in its scale 
instead of the usual eight. 
be simply illustrated thus: 


RAMA 


12345 678 
Classical or Eight-Note scale. 


This may 





Fig. I. 


RaSh As Wn 


P2345 6789 OW i 
Fig. II. Modern Twelve-Note scale. 

N.B.—WNeither side counts the black 
notes. 


It is important not to confuse the 
Twelve-NoTE system with 








THE TWELVE-TONE SYSTEM, 


a mistake which, like mixing up 
Il Troviata with La Travatore, will 
irrevocably class you with the clunks. 
Of the Twelve-TonE system, Louis 
Danz says: “It can be likened to the 
change from simple (sic) Euclidean 
geometry to the higher mathematics of 
Minkowski and Einstein.” 


As I understand it, the difference 
between this system and the Twelve- 
Note system, is that it counts the old, 
classical, scale as seven notes (which it 
is, in a way, if you don’t count that 
“C” at the right-hand end of Fig. I), 
and DoEs count the five black notes. 
7 plus 5=12 (cf. Hogben, Mathematics 
for the Million), twelve notes in all, 
which are, however, called “‘Tones” to 
avoid confusion with the Twelve-Note 
system. It is important not to confuse 
the Twelve-ToneE system with the 
Twelve-NoteE system. (See the begin- 
ning of this paragraph.) Krjyzzyjrk 
further identifies the Twelve-Tone 
system with mathematics by calling 
the black notes “Squares” of the 
white (cf. his Cantata in A’ for Alto 
sackbuts). 


THE MULTI-TONAL SYSTEM 


This, the Dernier cri in modern com- 
position technique, has been confined, 
so far, purely to pianoforte works. 
Dissatisfied with the narrow limits 
imposed by the mere 479,001,600 
possible combinations of the Twelve 
Notes or Tones evolved by Josef 
Hauer (Tropenlehre), Zyjrkkrjyz has 
written a number of works in which the 
pianist varies the pitch of each note 
continuously with a piano-tuner’s key 
as he goes along—an originality of 
technique which might be expected 
from the master who has already 
startled the musical world with the 
“Nonet for Piano and Harp on the 
One Instrument”’ which can be played 
either on a grand piano turned on 
its side, so that during the harp 
passages the pianist may pluck the 
piano strings, or on a harp laid flat 
so that during the piano passages the 
harpist may hit the harp strings with 
a small felt-covered hammer. (I refer 
of course to Cela, not Bela Zyjrkkrjyz, 
his brother and also a most original 
composer within his own—self-imposed 
—limitations; vide his ‘Polka Mur- 
aille,” in which he poked holes through 
the polka dots on a roll of wallpaper 
and played the result on a pianola.) 
Both compose in a raptus, especially 
in cold weather. 


CONCLUSION 


I should be lacking in courtesy if I 
did not acknowledge, in conclusion, my 
indebtedness both for information and 
the present state of my health to 
Zofja Lissa’s ‘“Gesichtliche Vorform 
der Zwélftontechnik” (Acta Musico- 
logica, Vol. vii, fasc 1, Leipzig 1935) 
and ‘Mit Bergs eigenen Schriften und 
Beitrigen” (von Theodor Wiesen- 
grund-Adorno und Ernst Krenek, 
Vienna, 1937). My next article will 
deal with modern opera and contain 
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a spectral analysis of the complicated 
contralto part of Ma Vlaast, the 
Swedish boarding-house keeper in 
the Bartok Bride. Other features will 
include a guide to the placing of con- 
sonants in modern composers’ names, 
and a nasty laugh at clods who like 
tunes. 


° ° 


Spring Sowing 


ITH Spring winds 
blowing, 
swirling dust, 


I sow the seed 
because I must: 

I sow the seed 
upon the hill 

and walk behind 
the horse-drawn drill. 


The seed-bed’s firm, 
the harrows follow, 
and all day long 
from crest to hollow 
I drill the corn— 
for, win or lose, 
the land is here 
for us to use. 


And seasons never 
wait for man— 

I must keep working 
while I can. 

And every day’s 
an urgent day: 

no harvest’s ever 
far away. 


The day has gone 
when you obeyed 
a living master 
in your trade— 
but you obey 
all that he planned, 
when your life’s master 
is the land. 


What other work 
must stop or pause 
because of arguments 
or laws, 
I walk along 
in wind-swept dust, 
and drill the corn 
because I must. 


° o 


“ LISBURN CHRISTIAN WorRKERS’ UNION 
YoutH CRUSADE 
On Saturday night, 22nd Feb., at 7.30 
o’clock, in C.W.U. Hall, Market Street, 
Lisburn, presents a Cine Film of Prodigal 
Son and Children’s and Women’s Excursion 
last summer to Newcastle.” 
Announcement in Irish paper. 


A most intricate story altogether. 
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“Very well, gentlemen, we introduce night-shift work 
next week. Now Tet’s face this somewhat difficult 
interview nith the night-watchman.” 


Bosco 


E was making an Illusion— 
an Illusion always tugs 


the pretty jingling silver 
from the pockets of the mugs. 
In a knotted searlet handkerchief, 
his trousers shiny blue, 
the Disembodied Head stood by 
with good advice and glue. 
The sky above their living-van 
was dipped in blue that changed and ran, 
the clouds curled at the edges 
like the shavings from the plane 
and tugged the hearts of both of them 
to take the road again. 


*‘Tilusions is a work of art” 
(Professor Bosco said). 
“You must educate the Public— 
take this Disembodied ’Ead: 
it isn’t based on card-tricks 
where the hi deceives the ’and 
but on Sci-en-tific Principles 
you wouldn’t understand.” 
“The hand deceives the eye, you mean!” 
I said. His fingers, brown and lean, 
fished out a pack of tattered cards 
and—flick !—selected three: 
“Right, cock! You find the lady, then!” 
he grinned, and winked at me. 


“I’ve worked the tobers all my life— 
ah! Since I was a kid— 
I’ve started with a matchbox, 
and I’ve banked a thousand quid ; 
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I’ve travelled all the country 
from the Smoke to String-o’-beads, 
and I tell you, Education’s 
what the Public really needs!” 
‘The Smoke” meant London, as I knew— 
But... “String-o’-beads”’? The sky was blue; 
how solid seemed the little clouds 
which soon the sun would melt! 
“Tilusions is a work of art . . .” 
I knew what Bosco felt. 


If the fairground was your nursery, 
and you’ve trained performing fleas 
you must take the road in Springtime 
as the sap must mount the trees. 
You must educate the Public 
as Professor Bosco holds— 
which is why he paints his roundabouts 
in scarlets, greens, ahd golds. 
Illusion? True enough, no doubt. 
The lumbering living-vans pulled out. 
I watched them go—and envied them 
their pious wandering 
through lanes where Nature tricks the eye 


with her illusion, Spring. R.C.8. 
° ° 
Columba Was the Discobolus of 
America. 


HIS proposition, which I do not put forward here in 

any defiant or domineering spirit, I first heard made 

by a man whom I will call for convenience V. R. 
Sotchtoff. That is not (so far as I know) his name, and 
indeed I don’t think he is even a Russian; it is simply a 
phonetic rendering of almost the first words I ever heard 
him speak. He was quoting Shakespeare at the time: 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on... 


Ever since that I have called him Sotchtoff. Nothing 
personal, you understand; I might easily have chosen a 
good Scottish name for him, for it was only a short time 
afterwards that he made some reference to somebody he 
described as badly in need of a shave and Urquhart. He 
was a short man, wearing a bowler hat with a very narrow 
brim very far down on his head. A day or two later I 
thought it was he I saw standing up in a van and throwing 
a blue folded blanket on to a horse’s rump, but in fact 
the resemblance was only slight. Flupp! the blanket 
went, and the horse bent one knee and turned its eye back 
contemptuously. I don’t know why I’m telling you all 
this. 

Sotchtoff was talking about dreams apropos (for some 
reason) of what he called Wagner’s well-known Australian 
opera, Gottaboomerang. I don’t think he had actually 
dreamed about this opera, although you will agree that it 
would have made a pretty good dream if he had; we were 
talking over a drink or two and had just got on to the 
subject—you know how one does. (This article is a case 
in point.) : 

Sotchtoff had a little black dog with him, an unusually 
small rather mouldy-looking cocker spaniel with an eye 
like Mars to threaten and command. Every now and then 
it sat on his foot, and he took the opportunity to punt it 
some distance away, getting as much as possible said before 
it made its way back through the forest of other customers’ 
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“Representing the Acme Burglar Alarm Company— 
just see how easy it is to enter this house unlawfully 
at night.” 


legs. It was during one of these temporary absences of 
the dog—I think there were certain aspects of his life that 
he hesitated to mention in its hearing—that he asked me 
whether my connections would enable me to recommend 
him for a job as a B.B.C. common-denominator. 

When I said that I had no connections with the B.B.C. 
he seemed very much disappointed. 

“But surely,” I suggested, “a common denominator 
would be more useful to the Gallup Poll people?” 

This of course was unwise of me; there had to be explana- 
tions, for he did not seem to have heard of the Gallup Poll, 
and it was quite hard work disabusing his mind of the 
impression that it must have something to. do with the 
phrase I am sure he visualized as Scratcha Poll. 

At last I managed it, but by this time the dog had 
returned, rolling its Mars-like eye, and Sotchtoff stood 
hunched in alert silence waiting for it to sit on his foot. 
When it had done so, and been again momentarily disposed 
of, Sotchtoff leaned sideways on the bar and told me very 
confidentially that his real profession was that of a conjurer, 
or illusionist, and that the only reason why he was drinking 
himself to death was that he had forgotten how to do his 
best trick. 

I realized that this was a very serious and uncomfortable 
situation, but I could not understand howit had come to arise. 

“What was the trick?” I asked. 

He replied that it was concerned with a railway company. 
I at first assumed that he meant a train, but he insisted 
No, a railway company, the whole company—rolling lock, 
rolling -stock, and rolling out the barrel. I squared my 
shoulders and asked what possible trick could be performed 
by one small conjurer, or even illusionist, even accompanied 
by a dog, with an enormous railway company tufted and 
dripping with directors; and he replied—I ought to have 
foreseen this—that that was precisely what he had for- 
gotten. Sometimes, he said, he thought he had it: he 
would wake up in the night thinking of a signal, or a 
refreshment-room tea-urn (sorry, no coffee), or the special 
price of some Friday-morning excursion tickets—but no, 
the secret eluded him. 





Anyway, he added, he hadn’t had his dog in those days. 
And anyway, dogs were very troublesome in trains. 

I asked whether any other magician or illusionist had 
since performed this trick, and moodily lofting the dog 
about twelve feet away he replied No, it had always been 
exclusive with him. Then he made some sound suggestive 
of the words “Ah, well,” and observed that he ought to 
be leaving. 

“The little fowls of the air are going to rest,” he observed. 
“The curlew homeward plods his weary way—why should 
I be an exception?” 

It was at this point that he brought out the thought- 
provoking statement at the head of this article. I would 
have asked him to explain it; but his dog came and sat on 
his foot, and he sent it sailing out of the open door of 
the pub. . 

“See?” he said, pointing, with a pleased expression. 
“He knows.” 

Then he went out himself. 

I was going to say I had never set eyes on him since, 
but I have seen him seventeen or eighteen times. I 
wouldn’t say he is really concentrating on drinking himself 
to death. That dog distracts him. R. M. 


° ° 


Liverpool Custom-house, 1947 


CHILL and cold-lit sepulchre of tiles 
entombs the proud success of former years, 
a silent confidence that never smiles, 
a stern composure yet unwashed by tears; 
a frigid porphyry that still preserves 
for us the lasting record of an age 
that knew no doubts, whose steadfastness unnerves 
its frail successors on the living stage. 
For we to-day from gross achievement turn 
to chase the rainbows playing round our souls, 
and all affairs of sordid substance spurn 
to catch a fleeting glance of future goals. 
Britain, that built dominions with her tools, 
deserts her mighty oceans for her pools. 
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First, Mr. Jack Hawkrys’ Othello 
at the Piccadilly. Fine actor though he 
is and physically splendidly endowed 
to cut a martial figure, his Moor is not 
an unqualified success. His voice is 
magnificent, but he taxes it too much, 
losing some of the effects to be found 
in a quieter and more varied rendering. 
His diction is good, his dignity impres- 
sive, yet something in the supreme 
moments of the play escapes him. It 
is a sound but not a memorable 
performance of an exceedingly testing 
part. . 

The honours of-the evening, except- 
ing Miss Fay Compton’s exquisite 
little study of Emilia, go to Mr. 
ANTHONY QUAYLE for an Jago on novel 
and exciting lines. Jago has crystal- 
lized by tradition into.a smooth and 
courtly villain, an urbane devil tapping 
all the resources of sophisticated 
knavery. Mr. QuayYLE makes him a 
tousled hick who has won favour as a 
bluff soldier but is yet possessed by a 
nastiness in the wood-shed of a rustic 
mind. This Jago is a man as jealous 
as Othello, though for more complicated 
reasons; suspicion that his master has 
deceived him with his wife sets up a 
ferment of hatred so violent that he 
himself seems hardly able to under- 
stand it. The substitution, 
as a motive, of outraged 
animal instinct in an un- 
scrupulous tough for the 
calculating pleasures of a 
professional villain is in- 
teresting and Mr. QUAYLE 
brings it off remarkably 
well. His combination of 
vigour and_ ingenious 
subtlety should take him 
a long way. Desdemona is 
played with moving sim- 
plicity and a commendable 
lack of coyness by Miss 
ELIZABETH KENTISH, Mr. 
Ivan StTaFF makes an 
amusing ass of Roderigo 
and Mr. GEOFFREY KEEN 
an attractive young buck 
of Cassio. Mr. PETER 
PowWELL’s production is 
workmanlike and Mr. 
MicHaEL WaRRE’S dresses 
and sets are effective, apart 
only from an enormous 
equestrian statue which, 
waving furiously about as 
if impatient at the starting- 
gate, steals some of our 


anxiety at the end of 
Roderigo. | Murder loses 
much of its edge when lago 


the clues seem about to 


STORM CLOUDS GATHERING 


At the Play 


be obliterated by a couple of tons 
of horse. 

Mr. Hawkins’ Morell in Candida at 
the same theatre shows off his gifts to 
far better advantage. He not only 
plays the part of the benevolent wind- 
bag with every touch of authenticity, 
but he makes us like him, so that in 
spite of all his majestic absurdity 
Candida’s decision to stay with him 
has our backing. It is an adroit, solid, 
well-knit performance that loses little 
of Mr. SHaw’s satire. As for Miss 
Compton’s Candida, it reminds us 
again and again how seldom in the 
current theatre we enjoy the sharp 
delight of watching such finished 
acting and such complete controt of 
every tone and inflection of voice. She 
carries all the guns for Candida and 
uses them superbly. The last March- 
banks I saw was Stephen Haggard’s, 
and it was not easily to be forgotten. 
Mr. GEOFFREY KEEN attacks the eager 
child with less effervescence but 
arrives at his precocious aspirations 
with excellent effect. With Miss Joan 
MacArtuur and Mr. RayMonp WEstT- 
WELL Prossy and the curate are safe. 
At Mr. MorLanp GRAHAM, however, one 
has reluctantly to pause. If borough- 
councillor pomposity, comfortably 








ieee ea se eee Mr. ANTHONY QUAYLE 
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OVER THE MOOR 


Mr. Jack HawkINns 


tinctured with alcohol and low cunning, 
are in question, nobody can do it more 
lethally than Mr. Granam. The trouble 
is here that he does it too well, making 
Burgess constantly funny, even in 
repose. It is heartening to watch his 
reactions to a fifty-three-year-old copy 
of Punch, but if the fabric of the 
piece is not to suffer his comedy wants 
tuning down. Otherwise the produc- 
tion, again by Mr. Peter PowELL, is 
very good. If you have to choose 
between these two plays at the 
Piccadilly, I should go for Candida. 
In faet I should go for it almost before 
anything else now in London. 


In Birthmark at the Embassy Mr. 
A. R. RAwuinson has seized on a first- 
rate theatrical idea. Suppose you are 
a widow and have lost your three sons 
in the war, the last in Germany after 
the Armistice. You are beginning to 
get a grip on yourself again when a 
girl claiming to be a Czech and married 
to this third son just before his death 
presents herself with a baby which she 
assures you is your grandson. The 
suspicion of your M.I. nephew that 
she is Hitler’s mistress, Eva Braun, 
and has miraculously niblicked herself 
out of the world’s most formidable 
bunker immediately takes 
solid shape. Goaded into a 
spate of fanatical nonsense 
about the Fuehrer, the girl 
tumbles over a cliff and is 
smashed beyond identifica- 
tion. There is now no way 
of telling if the child is 
your grandson or the last 
of the Schickigrubers. 
What indeed would you 
do? Mrs. Petworth, after a 
very senior top secret 
gentleman has played a 
rather silly trick upon her 
before urging the necessity 
of quashing at all costs a 
potential Hitler-myth, de- 
cides to bring up the 
baby and risk it turning 
out a hereditary carpet- 
biter. Of this theme Mr. 
RawLtxsoN makes a 
powerful second act, sand- 
wiched between two much 
weaker acts. Miss Louise 
Hampton plays Mrs. Pet- 
worth with her usual force, 
and Miss Mary KErripcE 
as the girl, Mr. MaRTINCASE 
as the nephew and Mr. 
H.G. Stoker as the King of 
Mysteryland form an accom- 
plished team. Eric. 
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“So they’ve took off the ‘Cornish Riviera’—I wonder why the eagle eye hasn’t dropped on vs.” 
A Delayed Promise 
VOWED my Arabella Though you’d no doubt have pinched it 
| Some weary time ago My honour shied thereat, 
A really posh umbrella Nor would that girl of mine be seen 
For choice from Blank and Co. With an old wreck like that. 
I had not learned, beshrew me, 
That by a harsh command To-day my Arabella 
The making of that article And I are one, but still ? 
Was absolutely banned. That beast of an umbrella 
Conveys a subtle chill. 
With Blanks was nothing doing. But now the ban is lifted 
From shop to shop I passed And as the months go by 
To find for all my wooing New brollies of surpassing charm 
That they had sold their last. May flout the British sky. 
“Is there no gamp in England?” 
I bellowed in my pain, Perchance one hopes but vainly. 
And answer there was none until The output yet may be 
I found one in a train. For export, all or mainly; 
That we shall have to see. 
Someone, despite the famine, But e’en though Britain lumps it, 
Had left it on the rack. That hope will still persist, 
I took it to examine For Messrs. Blank have put my name 
And laid it gently back. Down in their waiting list. Dum-Dum. 4 
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“Ts there a disciple of Azsculapius in the house?” 


minute!” cried Albert, thrashing 
wildly about» him with his hat. 

I admit that the smoke from my new 
pipe was rather depressing. It hung 
about like creeping swathes of purée, 
and it bothered him. It bothered me 
~ —in fact pipes repel me, especially my 
new one. It is fashioned somewhat on 
the lines of an over-blown saxophone, 
with a sort of glue-pot on the end. I 
carry it about quite easily in its 
velvet-lined case, but when smoking 
it the strain on my teeth is well-nigh 
intolerable, even with my head well 
back. If I relax for a moment the 
glue-pot raps me pretty sharply on the 
breast-bone. 

“Has Mr. Wheel been round this 
evening ?”’ I asked between desperately 
clenched teeth. It was in the Blue 
Duck Inn. 

“No, he ain’t,” snorted Albert. 
“And don’t start arguing with him 
again—you always get the worst of it. 
I’ve got enough to put up with with 
that there pipe of yours.” 

“We shall see,” I replied loftily. 
The pipe’ somehow eluded my teeth 
and shot half an ounce of hot shag into 
my waistcoat. 


| SHAN’T be able to breathe in a 


My Pipe 


“Here he comes now,” said Albert, 
bridling. 

1 have suffered much from Mr. 
Emery Wheel. If you are a cigarette 
smoker you will know how futile it is 
to argue with a man who wields a pipe 
really well. You will recall sadly the 
forceful stab of the stem to emphasize 
a statement, the masterful gesture as 
he bites on it again, and the momentous 
silence as he fills it with tobacco to 
gain time to think up a crushing retort. 
A cigarette cannot cope with all this. 

Emery Wheel joined us and puffed 
at his pipe for a while, considering his 
opening gambit. I smiled and casually 
placed a copy of the recent White 
Paper on the table. He rose to the 
bait at once. He cleared his throat 
and ran his pipe-stem ponderously 
down a column of figures. I imme- 
diately stabbed my own pipe at 
another column, and he drew back 
sharply. We smoked on, measuring 
each other in silence. 

“The White Paper,” I said chal- 
lengingly. 

“Precisely,” said Emery, with a 
lordly flourish of his pipe. “‘ Now this 
bears out what I was saying the other 
evening.” 
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He brought down the pipe in a 
flash, but I was too quick for him. 1 
aimed mine at the whites of his eyes. 

“T think not,” I replied loudly. 

“What I say is ” he began, with 
a shrewd thrust. 

“T couldn’t disagree more,” I cried, 
parrying like lightning. 

Albert tried to make a point with his 
cigarette, but we waved him con- 
temptuously aside. Emery sat back 
and rapped his pipe on his heel. 1 
countered by churning about in the 
glue-pot and tipping more tobacco 
into it. It blazed up _ beautifully. 
Emery was badly shaken, but he 
pulled himself together. 

“Let me tell you ” he shouted, 
with an authoritative lunge of his 
pipe. I checked him dead with a 
quiet stab. 

“You would be quite wrong, Emery.” 
My tone was icy cold. 

Albert leaned across to speak. As I 
turned, teeth clenched again on my 
pipe, the glue-pot caught him a nasty 
crack on the chin, and he dropped out 
of the conversation. Emery and I 
smoked on fiercely. The air grew thick 
with fumes. I noted a few sparks 
floating about, and made a mental note 
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to try a less pungent brand of tobaccoon 
the morrow. Emery sprang to his feet. 

“What I wanted to say is this——” 
he cried. 

I silenced him with a resolute sweep 
of my pipe. 

“Now this is the way I look at 
things,” I said quietly. 

He thrust his pipe into his pocket, 
completely baffled; and stamped out 


of the bar. I smiled triumphantly at 
Albert. 
“That disposes of Mr. Emery 
Wheel, I think.” 
° 


“What’s the harm in letting him 


speak?” snapped Albert. ‘‘He talks 
very interesting, J think.” 
“Really, Albert,” I said. “You 


amaze me.” 

I removed my pipe from my teeth 
—the heat was becoming oppressive. 

“TI know what he was trying to tell 
you,” said Albert spitefully, ‘and he 
was right too.” 

“Indeed ¢” 

“Yes. You’ve been and upset some 
ash on your tie. It’s too late now— 
it’s on fire.” 


° 


Wet Underfoot 


can take two thousand three 

hundred gallons of water from his 
cellar, as I have, just like that. There 
have been men in the past, I dare say, 
in a position to whistle up two thousand 
three hundred gallons of part, but the 
same quantity of water is quite 
another matter. It is not absolutely 
impossible, as I have proved, but like 
all good tricks it requires a deal of 
earnest preparation. 

The first thing you must do is find 
an old house that has been battered 
and pummelled by the gales of 
centuries until it has pretty well given 
in. Not just any old house, but one 
lying snugly in a nice hollow below the 
level of a good, deep pond. Buy this 
house. You are now making headway, 
but you must still be very patient. 
No reasonable man can complain if a 
trick of the magnitude of two thousand 
three hundred gallons takes a little 
time to mature. In a new home there 
is plenty to do without disturbing the 
cellar. Give it three months. A damp 
cellar is not a thing to be hustled and 
regimented as if it were a mere English- 
man. Give it three months and then, 
if you are lucky, you should be getting 
warm. By that I mean of course you 
will be getting cold, sitting in your 
tartan rug with your teeth chattering 
in front of a roaring fire in the little 
sitting room above the cellar. Do not 
take any step, however, until the 
shooting pains in your arms have 
taken a firm grip and you can no 
longer see your face in the mirror for 
the steamy film of moisture which will 
be wreathing it so prettily. Then, by 
all means, go down to your fine cellar. 
Ah, the rich shiver of fulfilment as you 
bang your head on the low stone coping 
and peep into that grotto of ecstasy! 
What shall we find? Shall we say three 
feet of honest seepage, the tint of 


| SUPPOSE it is not every man who 


whipped spinach, lapping proudly 
against your steps? And a squadron 
of happy little frogs? And perhaps, as 
I did, a young jack hithering and 
thithering among the smaller anony- 
mous fishes ? 

Drink it in. The scene, I mean, for 
it is unforgettably dramatic. Then 
mobilize your household, make an 
issue of Wellington boots and of every 
frogworthy bucket on the establish- 
ment and form a chain leading to 
some friendly ditch. Much water 
and aquatic vegetation and many 
beasts will go into the ditch, and I 
have heard it said there is no better 
exercise in the world than passing 
buckets charged with green water; but 
after an hour there comes a pause in 
which you will discover that the level 
in the cellar is an inch or so higher than 
when you began and that such a pause 
can be very costly in restoratives. 


HE the mind begins to turn to 
pumps. The nicest and dearest 
pumps are all owned by the Fire 
Brigade, but most fire brigades take a 
limited, I think it is fair to say an old- 
fashioned, view of the extent of their 
functions. If there is one thing they 
shy at sucking up, it is frogs. So you 
willget on to the telephone and be your- 
self sucked into a series of most un- 
likely conversations with a number of 
well-intentioned builders. Finally you 
track one down who owns a portable 
pump and a man with a rude idea of 
how it works. As an afterthought 
you ask the length of its antennae, 
and on being informed that the 
imbiber is fifteen feet and the delivery 
thirty a brief calculation shows that 
the only feasible position for the pump 
must be the kitchen, from which the 
delivery must inevitably pour its 
joyful flood into the nodal point of 
your strawberry bed. You therefore 
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return to the telephone and borrow 
ten drain-pipes of a certain size. No 
one who has never tried to borrow ten 
drain-pipes of a certain size in the 
middle of a Bevan’s Folly can have any 
idea how much quiet fan is to be 
obtained from it. Step-ladders, pack- 
ing-cases, tallboys and old mowing- 
machines are now arranged in a 
harmoniously descending scale leading 
from the kitchen window to the ditch, 
and on these the draimpipes are fitted 
head to tail. When the pompier 
arrives he has a cup of tea, goes in 
some detail into the lighter side of 
Kremlin life and goes back for the 
starter handle; and when he returns a 
few hours later he has a cup of tea, 
tells the real truth about Aston Villa 
and reluctantly starts up the pump. 
Immediately your home is filled to the 
roof-trees with carbon monoxide, and 
a very interesting gas it is. Lunch is 
cancelled, its place being entirely 
taken by asthma. The whole house- 
hold decides at the same moment to 
take the dog for a walk, and you are 
left to share the special pleasures of 
asphyxiation with one wheezing man 
and a wheezing pump. This state of 
things continues for upwards of two 
hours when, the pump becoming un- 
pleasantly abdominal, the man comes 
up with the news that the level is down 
to six inches and he has found a hole 
in the wall from which water is shoot- 
ing horizontally. Ah, you say to the 
man, who, what with the gas and the 
heavy pounding of his engine, is by 
this time barely conscious, ah, I will be 
with you in a trice with my small cask 
of waterproof cement. You will want 
plenty, gasps the man, for it is no 
small hole. I have plenty, you retort 
kindly, and totter with your cask down 
into your cellar. But pause. In slop- 
ping across the main terrain of your 
cellar in your gum boots you now slip, 
letting fall the cask with a great 
splash. Its contents mingle freely 
with the waters, turning them on the 
instant to a rancid mulligatawny. This 
is, of course, the very quick-drying 
cement for which you have particu- 
larly asked. If you do not believe me 
I think you will begin to when you and 
the man find it suddenly difficult to 
move your legs. The jack, the elder 
frogs and such of the less lissom tad- 
poles as are still about are set already 
in the auburn tide like mummies. 
Anybody who has trodden in a plate of 
cooling fudge will understand why you 
and the man lose no time in making 
glutinously for the steps. 

I wish I could take you further with 
this most delightful of experiments, 
but at the moment that is as far as I 
have got. Eric. 





OGES coughed and a thick blob 

of smoke popped out of his 

mouth. He was a tall black 
cylinder with openings top and bottom 
and a stove-pipe which went straight 
up through the centre of the roof. If 
you poked him he either became 
apopleptic on the instant or gave a 
sickly cough and played at frozen 
gasometers. He disliked pokers. 

“T talk to Poges while you are 
at the office,” said Purbright’s wife, 
taking a saucepan of milk off his ring, 
‘and even now I feel as if there were 
someone else in the room; not so much 
a poltergeist as the ghost of an old 
mule.” “You should not chat to 
inanimate objects,” said Purbright, 
looking round the hut for which they 
were paying squatters’ rent and con- 
sidering the home-made furnishings. 
“You should curse them and bend 
them to your will.” Poges grunted and 
spat a piece of coke into the saucepan. 

“Shall we keep him in to-night and 
open a window,” began Purbright’s 
wife, ‘and not have to light him in 
the morning?” “You know as well as 
I do,” said Purbright, “‘that he won’t 
stay in unless I clean the stove-pipe.” 
“Well, then,” said his wife, ‘“‘let’s 
clean the stove-pipe.” “If I clean 
the stove-pipe,” said Purbright, “he ’ll 
roar and burn himself empty before 
cock-crow.” “If we clean the stove- 
pipe, fill him up to the top with two- 
parts of slack and one-part of coke, 
put the fish-bones, potato-peefings and 
coffee-grounds on top and add an egg- 
cupful of water, he'll stay in till 
morning and burn practically nothing.” 
Purbright protested. “I can’t clean 
his stove-pipe while he’s alight,” he 
' said. “He wouldn’t like it.” “You 


Stoke Poges 


could drop something down and 
waggle it about,” said his wife. “If 
we open the bottom and shut the 
top,” said Purbright, “he ought to be 
all right as he is.” His wife said that 
even if they opened the top and shut the 
bottom, which was a better arrange- 
ment, it would still not be all right. 

“Tt’s snowing a gale outside,” said 
Purbright, weakening. His wife said 
nothing and Poges cleared his throat 
meaningly. Purbright stood up and 
reached through a curtain into the 
cloakroom cupboard. He put on his 
sea-boots, Balaclava helmet, duffle- 
coat and drinking mittens, tied a piece 
of string to the poker and went outside. 
In the darkness he fell over a hatchet, 
a tricycle, a retired oil stove and a 
ladder. He lifted the ladder against 
the wall and climbed through the 
blinding snowflakes. 

Poges, who was waiting with his 
cowl drawn well down over his chimney 
top, noted that the enemy was foolishly 
approaching from leeward, and as 
soon as his head appeared peppered 
him with small brimstones through a 
black smoke-screen. Purbright crawled 
bravely forward. Poges sent along 
molten nails and even white-hot kipper- 
bones. Steadily Purbright advanced 
and the range closed to a couple of 
yards. Poges became momentarily 
angry and whipped off his cowl. It 
fizzed down-wind and struck Pur- 
bright in the middle of the forehead, 
making cheering salamanders dance 
before his eyes. Poges felt better and 
chuckled blackly through the storm. 
Maddened but undaunted Purbright 
somehow worked his way to the 
chimney and peered down. Poges 
chuckled again and hit him in the face 


° ° 


Mr. Larrimer’s Bright Red 


R. LARRIMER put down the 
Telegraph and its crossword 
puzzle, puffed his pipe back 

into life and turned to Mrs. Larrimer 
who was darning socks to the rhythm 
of “Bunny” Armitage and His Five 
Rabbits. 

“Funny, y'know,” said Mr. Larrimer, 

“how we've sort of got used to 
austerity, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Larrimer did not look up. She 
was used to her husband’s sudden 
sorties into the philosophical wilder- 
ness, recognized his uneasy gambit 
and enjoyed damping his enthusiasm. 

“T mean, little things,” went on Mr. 
Larrimer, “like . . . well, pencils. 


I’ve almost forgotten what the old 
six-sided pencil with its nice red paint 
and gold lettering looked like.” 

He held his utility H.B. at arm’s 
length like an artist measuring a model. 

“What time d’you want supper?” 
said Mrs. Larrimer. 

“Can’t you remember the pre-war 
pencils, dear?” said Mr. Larrimer. 

“Tf you mean the old six-sided 
pencil with its nice red paint and gold 
lettering,” said Mrs. Larrimer, “‘I sup- 
pose I can—vividly. Are you any 
good at remembering round ones, pale 
blue with white enamel lettering ?”’ 

“But, seriously, dear,” said Mr. 
Larrimer, warming up, “don’t you 
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with a clinker. Purbright, with burning 
face and freezing fingers, managed to 
drop the poker down the chimney and 
wave it feebly about. Poges, who had 
been waiting for this, produced a small 
flash of lightning, counted one and did 
a distant rumble. The lightning struck 
the string and Poges snatched the 
poker to his flaming stomach. Proud, 
victorious, roaring sounds came up the 
chimney and sheets of orange flame. 

Purbright retreated hastily from the 
roof. He did not like the sound of 
things and he wanted to rescue his only 
poker. As he reached the bottom of 
the ladder an explosion shook the hut. 
He hurried round. His wife met him 
at the door. She was black in the 
face and over her shoulder he could see 
Vesuvian shambles. “As soon as he’d 
kicked you off the roof,” she said, “he 
opened himself top and bottom and 
let out a triumphant shower of 
sparking soot.” 

“T want my poker back,” said Pur- 
bright and went in. Poges had closed 
up again and was humming to himself 
as though nothing had happened. 
Purbright went closer. Poges growled. 
Purbright opened him at the top. 
Poges growled again. Shielding his eyes 
Purbright looked in. The poker was 
there, but red-hot and irretrievably 
caught in the angle between the pipe 
and Poges himself. Purbright’s wife 
came and looked over his shoulder. They 
stepped back and looked at each other. 

“He doesn’t like people interfering 
with him,” said Purbright at last. 
“Rogue Poges,” said his wife and 
there was admiration in her voice. 
Poges coughed and a small debonair 
blob of smoke issued compactly from 
his mouth. 


Pencil 


think it’s the little things that depress 
us most, sort of subconsciously ? 
Things like cigarettes without silver- 
paper round them, economy labels on 
bottles, sardines without openers, and 
so on. I maintain that such things 
are as important psychologically as 
cooking-fats, coal, cars and steaks.” 

‘How right you are, Martin. Dead 
right, as usual,” said Mrs. Larrimer, 
using her second line of rebuff. “Pass 
me the Radio Times, dear!” 

Mr. Larrimer began absently to 
rummage in the cupboard under the 
wireless. After a few seconds he for- 
got the purpose of his mission and 
returned to his arm-chair. 
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“Tt’s my opinion .. .” he began. 

“No, that was on Sunday, dear. 
You must be looking at the wrong 
day,” said Mrs. Larrimer. 

“In my view,” said Mr. Larrimer, 
“the Government have missed a great 
opportunity in their White Paper. 
They should have fixed target dates 
for the removal of all minor and petti- 
fogging irritations and frustrations. 
They should have said ‘Tf all goes well, 
painted pencils should be on the 
market not later than June (say) 1949; 
in August 1950 all sardine tins will have 
openers attached; in March 1952 all 
wool used in the manufacture of under- 
wear for the home market should be 
non-chafing, non-tickling.’ That’s the 
stuff. People would work like steam if 
the targets were real things instead of 
dry statistics.” 

Mrs. Larrimer was still darning 
furiously. 

“Is this your own wildcat idea, or 
has that fellow Harris at the office 
been talking again?” she said. 

Mr. Larrimer looked pained and said 
“ Really, dear!” 

Oh, you needn’t get on your high 
horse because I dare to open my 
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mouth,” said Mrs. Larrimer. “If you 
had to queue up as we housewives do 
every day you wouldn’t have so much 
time for these dangerous theories.” 

“You don’t have to stagnate because 
you have to queue up sometimes,” said 
Mr. Larrimer showing fight. “I read 
the other day about a woman who’d 
learned three of Shakespeare’s plays by 
heart while standing about in queues.” 

“There you go,” said his wife, ‘you 
don’t have to believe everything you 
see in the papers. That was Govern- 
ment propaganda—they want to gag 
us. They'll be issuing free books for 
women queuers next and deducting the 
cost from our family allowances.” 

“But it’s true, I tell you: Henry 
Wilson knows the woman,” said Mr. 
Larrimer. ‘‘ But as I was saying about 
targets...” 

“You should be ashamed to mention 
the newspaper,” said Mrs. Larrimer. 
‘You read it over breakfast, take it 
to work and read it there, and then 
you bring it home and start doing the 
crossword puzzle.” 

“Well, I...” said Mr. Larrimer. 

“And as soon as you get bored you 
trot out your ridiculous theories and 





expect us to listen adoringly. Men!” 
said Mrs. Larrimer. 

“Do be reas .. .” said Mr. Larrimer. 

“Who got us into this mess, I’d like 
to know? Not women, anyway. And 
now we're up to our necks you start 
squealing about the paint on pencils. 
You make me laugh.” (She laughed.) 
“We put up with every imaginable 
horror during the war, went into the 
factories, ran our homes, saved, 
sweated, toiled ... Then when we’d 
won the war for you, you have to go 
and mess things up with your futile 
planning.” 

“Have I said anything . . .” said Mr. 
Larrimer. 

“So now you beg us to go back to 
the factories—but on nights, this time, 
notice, so that your domestic bliss 
won’t be disturbed. Pencils!” 

“What did you say there was for 
supper, dear,” said Mr. Larrimer. 

**Pencils—six-sided pencils with 
bright-red paint and nice gold letter- 
ing down the side,” said Mrs. Larrimer, 
getting up and marching into the 
kitchen. 

She always enjoyed cogking when she 
had something to laugh about. Hop 


“I’ve never missed a day in forty years.” 
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What a Word! 


Phibiana 

We have suffered “triphibian”’ some 
time. Now, according to an American 
paper, “An American claims to have 
perfected a real flying-car, a car that 
looks like an ordinary car, but, when 
wings and propeller are added, can 
take to the air and cruise at 120 miles 
per hour.” 

Well done, old fellow. But how do 
you think the paper describes his 
invention? Three guesses. 

“His airphibian .. . 

“Flying - car,” we should have 
thought, was pretty clear. And, if you 
must have a long Greek word, why not 
dear old “amphibian” ? 


” 


Overall 

Our collection of “overalls” in- 
creases. Here are two in two letters 
on the same page of T’he Times: 

“The reason for the mutual advan- 
tageousness of an overall approach 
(to Russia)...” 

(A Member of Parliament) 

and 

“There is, sir, a very strong case 
for .. . an overall history, a history of 
the grand strategy .. .” 

And is “advantageousness”’, by the 
way, a big improvement on ‘“ad- 
vantage”’? 


The ‘overall approach”, we con- 


sider, deserves almost as good a prize 
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“Nannie said if we didn’t stop bawling she’d have me 
nationalized and Junior exported.” 
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as the “far-reaching bottleneck”, 
recently discovered in the same great 
paper. 


“Literally” 

We offer again a prize or two for a 
genuine ‘“‘literally”—a case, that is, 
where the writer does not mean 
“actually,” or nothing. We give no 
marks, for example, to this one: 

“Egypt is, and always has been and 
will be, literally and utterly dependent 
upon the waters of the Nile .. .” 


“Tt fairly makes me sweat when I 
learn that they are bent on spending 
such a large sum on new boatage.” 

(Letter from a Hull ratepayer) 

But the sum to be paid for new 
rowing-boats is only £10,000. Surely 
a case of unnecessary sweatage ? 


“To-day the Telegraph has a far 
greater readerage than ever before.” 
(Provincial paper) 


From one of those “forms.” 

I apply for a licence ... fora... 

“(1) Tricycle (not exceeding 8 cwt. 
in weight unladen) neither constructed 
nor adapted for use nor used for the 
carriage of a driver or passenger.” 

A warrior bets us that this means 
nothing. We think he is wrong; but 
we feel that it might be clearer. If it 
means what we think (and perhaps it 
doesn’t) we suggest this amendment: 

“. . . not constructed, adapted or 
used...” 


“There are 100 Kiwi navallers 
waiting in Sydney Royal Naval Bar- 
racks for repatriation to N.Z.” 

(New Zealand paper) 


Hard-headed Businessese 
“|... We are very grateful for the 
further advices you have given us in 
this case, and presume that the 
necessary steps are being taken to 
implement the recommendations.” 
(Letter) 


“As management is necessary for 
the carrying out of economic activity, 
and as the need for co-ordination of 
effort and integration of interest in- 
creases with increasing application of 
differentiation with a view to increased 
effort effectiveness, management will 
be most effective when it has capacity 
for, and disciplines itself to, the service 
of socio-economic purpose by integrat- 
ing individual, personal, and _ social 
interests in the differentiated and co- 
ordinated application of effort, aided 
by necessary capital, in the explicit 
direction of socio-economic effective- 
ness.” 

(From a book on Industrial Manage- 
ment) 


. as the individual members of 
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. . and would you go by 


the community become more differen- 
tiated and as the community grows 
larger, there is increasing differentia- 
tion of community effort with con- 
sequert division into classes and 
associations occupied with the satis- 
faction of particular interests of the 
community, and, with the differentia- 
tion of the tools used by the com- 
munity, the resulting concentration of 
specialized effort on limited fields of 
endeavour increases individual and 
community effectiveness if accom- 
panied by reciprocal integration.” 
(The same book) 


of % 


We have much enjoyed the racy 
style of the Medical Officer of Health 
of the city of ——, from whose annual 
report we quote the following, with 
apologies: 

“Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mayor, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

1945—a year so fateful nationally— 
two continental wars ending and a 
General Election for Imperial Parlia- 
ment held intercurrently between the 





way of Sloane Street? 


two hostility cessations, has been un- 
marked by any outstanding feature 
in the realm of the public health 
locally. 

As a hospital authority we have 
been spared the tribulation of too 
many hospital governances, of having 
to sterilize beds, close altogether as has 
befallen the County infectious diseases 
hospital of our seaboard neighbour 
because one stride of humanity will not 
render service to their neighbour, in 
their day of misfortune apparently for 
the reason that the service-givers are 
impressed that this activity is un- 
deserving or menial and undignified. 
Size of hospital has not seemed to be 
a factor. The more unpretentious 
in size (as in our case) appear better 
able to keep ‘afloat’, possibly this 
being more wieldy than the larger 
bedded.” 


% * *# % + 


“Diphtheria is just about the 
same as general experience, with the 
satisfactory concomitant of none being 
fatal.” 
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That’s where I have to drop my fare.” 


“The order of the day as regards 
‘running’ hospitals appears to be 
major difficulties with staffs and 
staffing. 

We, in common with the grosser 
plights of others, have had and still 
have -some spells of embarrassment, 
more particularly on the domestic 
side: for example, to overcome at one 
point what looked like a collusive and 
concerted linkage among resigned per- 
sonnel to denude the hospital of serving 
elements and precipitate wholesale 
defection. That little contretemps got 
defeated.” 


° ° 


Suitable for Framing 


“Thus we may rightly assume that the 
AICC will act with wisdom and add new 
feathers to its chequered and _ glorious 
record.” —Letter in Indian paper. 


° ° 


“GaGGED witH Knittine Story.” 
Headline in Evening paper. 


One of those breath-taking yarns? 























“I’ve picked the teams, dear—all you've got to do is 
fix the permutations.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





American Impressions 


As may be inferred from its title, America is an Atmosphere 
(Home anp Van THAL, 8/6) will not appeal to readers who 
want facts and a rapid straightforward narrative of things 
seen and persons encountered. Mr. JAMES PopE-HENNEsSY 
is a delicate, self-conscious craftsman in words, and it is 
sometimes a little difficult to distinguish between his 
delight in America and his delight in the dexterity with 
which he conveys his appreciation of its manifold charms. 
It is impossible to forget the author in the theme, and 
this is a flaw which in some degree detracts from the 
pleasure afforded the reader by Mr. Popr-HENNEssy’s eye 
for significant detail both in landscapes and in human 
beings. His theme is his visit to the United States towards 
the close of the war, and his descriptions are the fruit of 
direct observation uninfluenced by preconceived ideas, as, 
for example, when he writes of New York, approached by 
ferry-boat from Jersey City—“It is the beauty of Europe 
in the later Middle Ages. As we drew in under this cluster 
of towers I was suddenly reminded of pulling in at evening 
in a rowing-boat beneath the walls of Mont St. Michel. . . .” 
There is the same individual note in his impressions of 
Washington, of “the terra-cotta Mississippi, wide and 
almost boiling in the sun,” of the yellow rushes and sandy 
islands of the Potomac, and of Montgomery in Alabama, 
a centre of passionate Anglophilia rendered endearing by 
its intensely American flavour. H. K. 





Honesty as a Policy 


The story of the making of the Manchester Guardian 
emerges from a curiously assembled group of articles 
gathered about the paper’s most -famous editor and one- 
time proprietor. In C. P. Scott, 1846-1932 (MULLER, 12/6), 
a biography of some forty pages by Mr. J. L. Hammonp is 
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followed—and obviously hampered—by chapters on Scott 
as journalist and editor, Scott as Liberal and humanist, and 
so on, or on art, or books and reviewers, or the new drama, 
or—any other relevant heading—as they were dealt with 
in the Guardian under Scott’s direction. All this, though it 
introduces as part-authors not a few writers of distinction, 
involves overlappings and omissions in a way that the 
subject of the study himself, a pioneer of orderly arrange- 
ment as of much else in journalism, would have deprecated. 
His temper was notably good, and although on becoming 
editor at the age of twenty-five he grew a beard and adopted 
a stern demeanour, he rarely went beyond negative re- 
proach. There is nothing here about his personal or 
political lifé beyond mention that he lived at Fallowfield 
and represented a Lancashire constituency in Parliament, 
and though we do hear that his memory was apt to play 
him tricks and that he cycled through dark Manchester 
streets nearly to the end of his life, we must look elsewhere 
for anything much beyond eulogy of his character and 
repeated declarations of his ideals for his journal. Slow in 
word and speech, in his own writing preferring the short 
sentence and the direct approach, he brought to his work 
a completely fearless regard for truth at all costs and a 
most endearing confidence in the men he chose to work with 
him. On these foundations he built the Guardian. 
C.C. P. 





Hitler’s End 


Mr. H. R. Trevor-Roper, an Oxford don, was asked in 
September 1945 to investigate the circumstances of Hitler’s 
death, and The Last Days of Hitler (MACMILLAN, 10/6) is 
the clear and excellently written narrative in which he has 
set forth the results of his extensive investigation into 
all the available evidence. The personal ascendancy of 
Hitler right up to his suicide is one of the most interesting 
facts established by the author. Towards the close, thanks 
to the drugs injected into him by his quack-doctor, Hitler 
was emaciated, with shaking hands, quavering voice, and 
grey complexion; yet no one dared to oppose or control 
him as he paced up and down his bunker in the Reich 
Chancellery, shouting orders to imaginary armies. Nor 
was his influence operative only in his immediate vicinity. 
It still overshadowed Goering in the south of Germany 
and Himmler in the north, and prolonged its spell over 
Albert Speer, even while he was planning to assassinate 
Hitler and all his associates. That Hitler was,not a 
typical tyrant is argued by the author on the insufficient 
grounds that he liked cream-buns and the insipid com- 
panionship of Eva Braun. What is extraordinary about 
tyrants, as is evident in Cromwell and Napoleon in not 
much smaller degree than in Hitler, is not their intellectual 
development, but the way in which they embody and 
act on behalf of some great collective passion. As this 
book shows throughout, their power resides less in their 
faculties as individuals than in their fitness to act as 
mediums. H. K. 


A War Saroyan 


As a novelist Mr. WitL1amM SaRoyAN conforms no more 
closely to conventional pattern than he does as a dramatist 
or as a writer of short stories. Pattern, indeed, is almost 
wholly absent from The Adventures of Wesley Jackson 
(FaBerR, 8/6), a rambling but pithy chronicle of how life 
as a G.I. looked to a young American who decided early 
in his service that he disliked the army, detested the war 
and was determined to survive it. It is a bitter book 
written from the angle of the little man. The war is 
painted in terms of ultimate futility, the military hierarchy 
savagely satirized; nobody should read this book who 
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retains any morsel of reverence for rank. Yet for all its 
bitterness it is intensely sentimental, a mood of which 
its author is fully conscious and characteristically unre- 
pentant, his aim being to explore the shades of fear and 
price and anger and brotherly love and blind frustration 
which war gives rise to unpredictably. What Mr. Saroyan, 
under his whims and inversions, is so good at is tracing a 
kind of cosmic mean in the springs of action of ordinary 
men, and in that sense this is a good and moving novel. 
His hero, neither handsome nor brave, has a stubborn 
integrity which protects him from the military machine 
and sees him safely through his long pilgrimage from San 
Francisco via a cubby-hole in Grosvenor Square to a 
P.O.W. pen in Normandy. This is partly a love-story, 
partly an essay on friendship, and mainly an urgent plea 
to everybody in the world to stick together. It is written 
with all the felicity of its author’s peculiar idiom. 
BE. 0. D. K. 


Claps and Hisses 
To all men of goodwill there is something very exhilarating 


in a story with the dénouement summed up so neatly in 
the fairy-tale verse— 


. . the wicked shall be punished and the good shall 
happy be.” 

This is one of the many good points of Mr. J. JEFFERSON 
FaRJEON’s new novel Back to Victoria (MACDONALD, 8/6). 
His story begins gloomily. We see the staff of Spare Parts 
Limited debating their position: they have received no 
salaries, the head of the firm seems to be making himself 
scarce, and most of them have kindly been allowed to 
invest all their savings in the concern as one of the 
perquisites of their employment. At their lowest ebb of 
despair a peculiar advertisement for domestic staff to run 
a country house in Derbyshire attracts them, and a few 
days later we find the late employees of Spare Parts 
transplanted en bloc to Cresswell Hall where old Sir Walter 
Cresswell has recently quarrelled with his grandson and 
heir, a. noodle with a wife who rejoices in gold toe-nails, 
and, making a clean sweep of everything modern in his 
household, has gone back in way of life to the days of the 
Good Queen. Very soon the late head of Spare Parts 
appears on the scene, and a valuable necklace disappears, 
and some of the new staff, very justifiably, fall under 
suspicion, and one of them is nearly murdered. They are 
such a nice set, and old Sir Walter and Lady Cresswell are 
such darlings, that the reader is as pleased as any of them 
to find that the story, not in the least high-brow but quite 
high-hearted and very entertaining, has a cheerful ending 
for the pleasant characters and an appropriately sticky 
one for the villain. B. E. S. 





India’s Growing-Pains 
“Pagett, M.P., was a liar and a fluent liar therewith— 
He spoke of the heat of India as the ‘ Asia solar myth,’ 
Came on a four months’ visit ‘to study the East’ in November, 
And I got him to make an agreement vowing to stay till 
September.” 


With this Kipling satire Mr. P. J. Grirritas, in The 
British in India (Ropert Have, 10/6), warns the wanton 
traveller not to jump to hasty conclusions about the Indians 
after only a short visit; and well he may, for it takes all the 
qualities which Mr. GRIFFITHS possesses—extensive know- 
ledge of the country and the people through long contact, 
wit, honesty and intelligence—to present a picture that is 
at all reliable. But this book is not only reliable and free 
from prejudice or bias, it is also enchantingly written, more 
for the layman who wants to know “what all this Indian 


business is about”-:than for the specialist. “What on 
earth have you British done in the last two hundred years 
in India?” asked a new arrival, a hasty-minded American 
traveller; and taking this as something like universal 
curiosity Mr. GrirritHs replies, in effect, that we have 
done a good many things in India—bad things (commercial 
gain and force of arms in the early days) and good things 
(the suppression, for instance, of the voluntary suicide of 
widows), but that on the whole our rule has helped a 
nation towards political awakening, civilization, and 
organization. The chief value of this book is that the 
author makes no attempt to hide the discreditable facts 
(as all history books on this subject do), and that, like a 
judge summing up before a jury of readers, Mr. GRIFFITHS 
presents both sides of the case with detachment and 
impartiality. There are excellent chapters on the Indian 
mentality, the ticklish problems of sects and religions, with 
a little potted history thrown in; and the book ends with 
a plea for self-government by the Indians and for the 
Indians. Mr. Grirritus breaks into verse a little too often, 
but this can be excused on the grounds that his exuberance, 
which is responsible for it, has also made a difficult subject 
extremely entertaining and readable. R. K. 


The Poet’s Trade 


It is high time someone pointed out that the contemporary 
poet does not as a rule earn his keep, while the medieval 
poet did. But there are two sides to that question. A 
trade needs a market; and Mr. KENNETH RiIcHMOND in 
Poetry and the People (RoutTLEDGE, 10/6) believes that the 
bottom was knocked out of the market when the Reforma- 
tion and the Renascence between them ushered in a 
society without spiritual and _ intellectual coherence. 
Poetry—apart from the poetry of workaday dramatists 
like Shakespeare—became aristocratic and academic; and 
the popular ballad grew steadily worse as the peasantry 
became the proletariat—and “Young Beichan,” ‘Lord 
Bateman.” The last rapprochement between the poet and 
the people was lost, the author maintains, when Words- 
worth—some of whose Lyrical Ballads were actually sold 
as broadsheets—went over to the upper classes. Mr. 
RicHMonpD scorns Gray and exhibits a passion for Clare; 
though one would wager that Gray’s Elegy has touched 
more village hearts than all Clare put together. He is 
not very generous to the Victorians who did serve their 
region or their country. He has little use for Barnes and 
none for Kipling. One feels, when all is said and done, 
that “the masses” have no more been betrayed by the 
poets than the poets by the masses. H. P. E. 


‘ 


Among recently published books the following “works 
of reference” are of particular interest. The thirteenth 
(Jubilee) edition of Sir BANISTER FLETCHER’S great History 
of Architecture on the Comparative Method (Bats¥Forp, 
£2 12s. 6d.) is an event in itself. It contains upwards of 
four thousand illustrations—compared with a modest one 
hundred on its first appearance in 1896. A new venture 
is The Horseman’s Year (Cotuins, 10/6), edited by Lt.-Col. 
W. E. Lyon, which covers horses and horsemen in all their 
manifestations, has many excellent photographs and should 
be a popular Year Book. Mr. Eric PartripGe’s Usage 
and Abusage—A Guide to Good English (HamisH HAMILTON, 
15/-), deserves a full review to itself. All that can be said 
of it here is that it forms a most useful and entertaining 
companion to H. W. Fow.er’s Modern English Usage, 
from which it is sufficiently different in scope and treatment 
to avoid invidious comparisons. 
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“1 absolutely agree—personally I'd 
really prefer to— 





and altogether it’s so much more 
sensible in every way— 


quear affienity that there is 

betwean Green and me, in fact, 
now I am sure I have, becorse | 
remember I spelt it wrong the other 
time, a boy named George K. Slide 
pointing this out to me too late, he 
saying, 

“There are two ‘f’s’.” 

“Are you certin?” I said. ‘‘There’s 
only one in afloat.” 

‘There are two in affienity,” he said. 

“Well, thank you,” I said. 

“You ouhtn’t to use words you can’t 
spell,” he said. 

“T grant you I ouhtn’t,” I said, 
“but if I didn’t there wuoldn’t be 
enoufh left.” 

“In that case you ouht to stop 
writing,” he said, “‘becorse if you don’t 
spell corectly no one will take you 
seriously.” 

“No one wuold take me seriously,” 
I said, “if I spelt as well as Mr. J. B. 
Preastley.” 


| THINK I have told you about the 





*Green’s and mine. Auther. 
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20 home by tube: it’s every bit as 
quick— 





and—-look, quick, over there. 


Our Affienity* 


By Smith Minor 


“Don’t you want poeple to take 
you seriously ?”’ he said. 

“Of course I do,” I said, “‘but one 
can’t have everything.” 

There was a bit more, but it got dull 
after that, and anyhow I have put 
enoufh to show how it is I remember 
that I have already menshuned this 
affienity betwean Green and me. 

It really is extrordinery, some poeple 
saying, 

“The reason that alike we are 

Is we were born beneath a star 

That happens to of been the 
same, 

Thouh I can’t quite recall its 
name,” 


only I know it’s the one that’s a fish. 
Anyhow, the upshott is that when a 
thing happens to one of us it generelly 
happens aussi to the other, wich is 
O.K. when what happens is nice, but 
not when it’s not. 

For instance, once I got 92 marks 
in a Scripture Examination, I happen- 
ing to be rather hot on Scripture, 
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and it’s so very much cheaper— 





taxi !! 


taxi ! 


Yes, isl fii, 
TA XIN!” 


liking it, and Green who I’m sorry to 
say lothes it got the same number, and 
another time on the very same day 
two uncles sent us each a pound, I don’t 
mean both uncles sent us both a pound, 
but each each. 

Sur autre mains, if I get a toothache, 
ten to one Green gets one, too, not 
jest any tooth, but the same tooth, or 
if Green gets a football in his face, 
lo! so do I! Honestly, it’s almost 
uncanny! 

Now, the case of affienity I am going 
to tell you about this time happened 
towords the end of last term, when this 
affienity had grown to such a pitch that 
we got really anxcious. You see, 
three things had happened in three 
days, in a way doing the hat trick, 
they being, i.e.:— 

(1) I was very nearly nocked over 
by a biscycle, and so was Green. 

(2) Green swalowed a very large 
pear-drop whole, and so did I. 

(3) We both lost fourpence hapenny 
(4}d.). 














- 
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It made us feal solenm. 

“Smith, old boy,” said Green, “I 
don’t like it.” 

‘Nor do I, very much,” I said. 

“What’s the good of being two 
diferent poeple if we only lead one 
life?” he said. 

“Tt hasn’t quite come to that yet,” 
I said. 

“No, but it jolly soon will, if we 
don’t look out,” he said. 

“We can’t do anything,” I said. 

““Yes, we can,” he said. 

“What?” I said. 

“Be careful,” he said. ‘Every time 
you cross a street, young Smith, 
remember that if you get run over, 
I’m done for!” 

“My hat!” I said. “It’s orful!” 

Well, you can bet, we were careful, 
in fact, we were so careful that after 
that we had a cupple of days rest. 
But the next morning I got up with a 
bit of a snuffel, and when Green heard 
me he nearly feinted. 

“Are you going to get ill?”’ he said. 

“One hopes not,” I said. 

“Two hope not,” he said. “Young 
Smith, if you’ve been going out this 
cold weather without your coat, I'll 
scragg you!” 

“Then someone 
scragg you,” I said. 

“So they wuold,” he said, “this is 
worse than the Siamease Twins. Well, 
I’m off to gargel.” 

“You don’t gargel for a snuffel,” I 
said. 

“No, but you do for a sore throat,” 
he said. 

“Have you got asore throat ?’’ I said. 

“Not yet,” he said, “but a sore 
throat often follows a snuffel, and 
there’s no harm being one up when it 
comes.” 

“T don’t see that,” I said. “If you 
were going to break your leg wuold it 
be any good to bandidge it before you 
did it?” 

“Of course it. wuold,” he said, 
“becorse if you bandidged your leg 
before you did it you’d stay at home 
and wuoldn’t do it.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

I still didn’t think he was right, but 
a time generelly comes when Green 
wins. 

But, anyhow, he was right about the 
sore throat, becorse in the afternoon 
he told me he’d got one, only his had 
come before the snuffel. We thort 
that a bit chearing, becorse by now 
everything that hapened even a bit 
differently to us encouraged us. 

In the evening, thouh, we’d drawn 
leval again by him getting my snuffel 
and me getting his sore throat, and by 
the time we’d both got both the order 
didn’t seam to matter. 


wuold _ proberly 





Now, as the gentel reader has 
already been told, this hapened to- 
words the end of the term, in fact, 

“By now the grizzelly term was 

over,* 
With all, bar Green and 
in clover,” 
the very last day being to-morrow, 
to wich we will now come. 

“How are you fealing, old boy?” 
Green said to me, when we met to say 
goodbye, each being going back to a 
diferent place. 

“Ts your left eye twitching ?”’ I said. 

“No, but don’t worry, it will,” he 
said. 

“T’m afraid so,” I said. “Have you 
got anything for me?” 

“Only a little itch on a toe,” he said, 
“but it’s not bad, you won’t mind it.” 

“Well, goodbye,” I said. “You 
might drop me a line to say how you’re 
getting on.” 

“T won’t nead to,” he said. 

“T see what you mean,” I said. 

But, after we had both returned, as 
they say, to the bossoms of our recep- 
tive families, we did write to each other 


me, 





* The term was grizzelly becorse our foot- 
ball team lost twelve matches and won one, 
the one we won being the one I didn’t play 
in. Auther. 





Picture of a black cat in a coal cellar 
on a dark night in 1937. 





Picture of a black cat in a coal cellar 
on a dark night in 1947. 
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becorse, well, we did, and I think the 
best way to let the gentel reader know 
how things went going on will be to 
let him or her read the letters that 
we wrote. 

There were four, they being, i.e. :— 


(1) Green to me. 

“Dear old boy, Thanks for the eye- 
twitch, I find it rather pleasant, how 
are you enjoying your toe? More anon. 
Green.” 


(2) Me to Green. 
“Yes, dear old Green, my toe is 
itching, 
Like, alas, your eye is twitching, 
And now we must be both in bed 
Aching in twain from foot to 
head.” 


(3) Green to me. 

“Dear old boy, If your poem was 
meant to be funny I am glad it wasn’t, 
becorse it hurts me to laufh. The only 
sound wheaze for poeple in our con- 
dition is to- be dead serious and lie 
quite still. Yes, I am in bed, and you 
will find that your temperachure is 102. 
Don’t trubble to send for a doctor. 
I’m going to have one, and after he 
comes your poeple can ring up and find 
out what you’ve got. My bet is that 
we are sufering from Influenza. What 
is yours? With fond itches and 
twitches, Your second self, Green.” 

Now it hapened that I had sent my 
second letter, i.e. “(4),” before I got 
Green’s second letter, i.e. “(3),” or 1 
might not of tried to make it funny, 
like he asked me not to. But anyway 
I don’t supose it realy was funny, in 
wich case it didn’t matter, but you 
must agree it was extrordinery, this 
being what it was, t.e.:— 


(4) Me to Green. 
“My dear old Green, 
more 

To wing the postman to your door 
And say I think we have the ’Flu, 
With temperachures of one-o-two, 
This gave my poeple such a shock 
That they are sending for the doc. 
‘Green neadn’t send,’ I said, ‘for his, 
Jest phone him what our illness is.’”’ 


I write once 


You see, there again, even our thorts 
were the same! 

Now, what is your guess? If it is 
Influenza, it’s wrong, like ours was. It 
turned out, a la fin, as they say, that 
Green got Measels and I got Mumps! 


° ° 


— 


““Lost—Between Deloraine and Great 
Lake. Finder please return to Deloraine 
Hotel.” —Advt. in Tasmanian paper. 
Who knows?—something quite good 
might turn up. 





“ 


EOPLE who only see prospec- 
tive Parliamentary candidates 
standing smilingly on public 
platforms,” said Sympson_ bitterly, 
“little dream of the aching heart that 
beats below the art-silk handkerchief.” 

‘Have you been in trouble with your 
committee again?” I asked. Sympson 
is a well-meaning man with the highest 
possible ideals, but he Jacks tact, and 
ever since his adoption as prospective 
Parliamentary candidate his com- 
mittee members have been wearing 
brooding looks and consulting books 
of reference to find out if there is any 
easy way of unadopting an adopted 
candidate without hurting his feelings. 

“T have not exactly been having 
trouble,” said Sympson. “But you 
know what people are. Always making 
mountains out of molehills.” 

It all began, apparently, when 
Sympson asked a valued supporter if 
her children were doing well at school, 
thinking the lady he was speaking to 
was Mrs. Eresby-Nott, when it was 
really Miss Gwendoline Pettifer. Faces 
are not Sympson’s strong point, and 
when Miss Pettifer intimated with 
some asperity that she had no children 
at school Sympson did not improve 
matters by saying that all ladies 
looked alike to him if they wore the 
same sort of hats, Miss Pettifer 
happening to be wearing a hat that 
she rightly considered unique. 

“She was quite cross about it,” 
said Sympson, “so I thought of a 
brilliant idea to prevent that sort of 
trouble in the future. I always carry 
a small notebook, in the front of which 
I write the rough outlines of my 


Recognition 


speeches. I determined to use the 
back part of the book for short 
descriptions of various members of 
my committee and -other staunch 
supporters. I began by entering Miss 
Pettifer, describing her as a tall 
thin lady with a pleasant face and 
a gimlet eye. Next came Admiral 
Gunner, whom I described as ‘a human 
beetroot, with a laugh like a road-drill 
misfiring.’ Every time I was intro- 
duced to anybody I made careful 
observations of their appearance and 
habits, and hurried away to some quiet 
spot to enter them up in the book. 
Naturally I had not the space for a 
full-length descriptive portrait, but 
by making notes of their outstanding 
features and habits I felt that I would 
be able to recognize them again.” 

“Tt seems a good idea,” I said. 

“It was an excellent idea,” said 
Sympson. “And it helped me so much 
that I thought of selling the patent of 
it to the Conservative Central Office. It 
worked admirably. I would bump into 
a man, for instance, who combined a 
hooked nose with an aura of cigars. 
Turning aside nonchalantly I would 
take a quick glance at the book, and 
find an entry: ‘Nose, hook: aura, 
cigars: Captain Bloodyer, subscribes 
£5: takes twenty-five minutes to second 
vote of thanks.’ Armed with this 
information I would approach him with 
my beaming prospective-candidate 
smile and say ‘Delighted to see you, 
Captain Bloodyer! What do you think 
of the latest White Paper? If I’d 
only known you were here I would 
have asked you to second the vote of 
thanks to the visiting speaker, but 
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unfortunately I’ve just fixed it with 
Miss Pettifer.’”’ 

“Political life,” I said, “‘seems full 
of shifts and evasions. But I can’t see 
what you have to grumble at.” 

“The idea was very successful, as I 
say,” he continued, “but unfortu- 
nately last week I made a particularly 
successful speech, and a member of 
the committee was so struck with it 
that he asked if he could borrow my 
notes. Pleased, I handed over the 
book, forgetting that there was a life- 
like pen-portrait of the man himself 
on the back page. I can forgive him 
being a little peeved at finding himself 
described as ‘simian, big feet, sniffs,’ 
but I still think he need not have called 
a secret special committee meeting and 
read out all the other descriptions to 
the assembled members.” 

Apparently enough of the members 
of the committee were favourably 
described to give Sympson a majority 
vote of confidence, but it was a near 
thing. 

° ° 


No Week-end Tripping 
“The danger of his Government falling 


over the week-end has passed.” 
“The Observer.” 


° ° 


“A Fuel Ministry official Jast night 
interpreted Sir Stafford Cripps’ term‘ space- 
heating,’ which, he said, would be banned 
this summer: 

*Space-heating means heating as distinct 
from water-heating or boiler-heating; that 
is heating for the sake of heating the heating 
of spaces.’ ”"—Scottish “Daily Express.” 


Would you have guessed ? 





dining car and we came W\THOUT sandwiches.” 
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Swan shoes are fashioned with flair and produced 

with pride, and sponsored by leading shoe shops 

and drapery stores. For the time being supplies 
are necessarily limited. 





For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES ask for the ‘ HEALTH ” brand 
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“What a beautiful! polish! 
How do you get such a 
wonderful shine?” 


“It’s so easy—a dab of 
‘Mansion’ and a quick rub 
does it.” 


Usesparingly—stillin short supply 





MP, Ci Shiowiok Products Ltd., London, W.4. 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 





SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 





















“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 








The symbol of supreme quality 





in sound reproduction 






“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Os RADIO 2 


The inevitable choice of the music loving public 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDX. 
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W. & R, JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 
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Healthy dogs 
make 









Pat it The re 











A well-placed fire-resisting door might one | E 
day save your property. In planning fire- 
fighting resources, Grinnell Sprinklers are 
the first consideration. Next, fire-resisting 
doors. If fires are not extinguished in the 
first minutes—due to absence of Sprinklers 
—they must be confined to the smallest 
possible area. Fire-resisting doors prevent 


the flames from spreading, not only from 
room to room, but from floor to floor. EPH K D ROL 


RELIEVES COLDS zs 
Mather & Platt Ltd. ae es iJ 


clears the nasal Passages 
PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER 10| Siniss23634(¢c.c: 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. kee] 
LIVERPOOL, Est. 1813, C.E.8a 





Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 
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RHEU MAT!? SCIAT ICA 
AND ALL RHEUMATIC ILLS 


uke CURICONES 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


Alt CHEMISTS DOCTORS USE IT 





RATCHET & REVOLUTION] 
: COUNTERS 


—_ Send for 
Leaflet No. 18/5 









B. & F. CARTER & Co., Ltd., Bolton 22 
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Shippers of 
fine wines for a century 
John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 
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This good ciqarette 
in green packets 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. 
Bolt and Nut Section, Darlaston, Staffs. Screw Department, Heath St., Birmingham. 
The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath St., Birmingham, is always ready to co-operate 
with those who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. 


If. it’s a matter of 
how to fasten one 
thing to another 


get in touch 


XK With gross ratings up 


the power and stamina 


by a 125 H.P. Diesel, 


LEYLAND MOTORS:-LTD 


xi 





and SUPER HEAVY-DUTY salle 


to 47,600 Ib. and powered 
this Leyland range has 
for the toughest of hauls. 


LEYLAND - LANCS 














Mr. ANTHONY EDEN 


writes: 
“Medical Science and skill are em- 
ploying every weapon in their power 
to combat this dread disease. But it 
is to us they turn for the necessary 
funds to help relieve the terrible 
sufferings of thousands of human 
beings. Our contributions will further 
research which will one day doubtless 
find a cure for cancer. Every penny 
we can spare brings that day nearer.”’ 


Che Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3 
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A Service Restored 


Natural rubber, new equipment 
and the return of skilled labour 
from the Services enable TyresoleS 
to restore their pre-war service. 
This aims at a 7-day service, and 
offers tyre users, at slightly higher 
initial prices than ofdinary re- 
treads, new tyre performance at 
lower costs per mile than any 
other tyre. 


Sometypical price comparisons 
““TYRESOLES”” RETREADS NEW 


SIZE Treatment Treatment TYRES 
4.50-17 £196 £19 I £2 86 
5.50-16 42 00 £117 6 £3 70 
32x6HD £4156 £4 411 £9110 
34x7 £696 £5 8 O £12190 


Full details from your local garage or 
nearest “ Tyresole§ ’’ Factory. 


New tyre mileage over again 


TYRESOLES 


“REGISTERED TRADG. MARK 
TYRESOLES LTD., WEMBLEY 27 Factories in Gt. Britain 











Simon Engineering Group 


Member of the 


| EXCESSIVE COLD MEANS 
MAN-HOURS 
LOST! 








Hi 


In one Midland factory alone, 
9,500 man-hours were lost in 
three months as a result of 
excessively cold shops. 





| Keep workers 
| om the job with a 


RICHARD 
CRITTALL 


HEATING 

INSTALLATION 
Richard Crittall & Company Ltd 
156, Great Portland St., London, W.1 
B. 1. F.. BIRMINGHAM Stand No. B3e0 
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Keep 
your 
siven eth 
i 
— the 


sensible way. 


Hovis 


THE “‘BETTER-BALANCED” BREAD 








* Sold on Merit alone 

and supplies are better too 

MERITOR FAMED SPECIALITIES 
include : 

@ MERITOR TOILET BRUSHWARE 


@ MERITOR PLASTIC EYEBATHS 
@ MERITOR D.D.T. ANTIMOTH 
@ MERITOR FOOD FLAVOURINGS 
@MERITOR ANTISEPTIC. 
@ MERITOR OINTMENTS & 

MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
@ Know them by their smart 

packaging at y-o-u-r chemist. 









S. MAW, SON & SONS, LTD. 
ALDERSGATE HOUSE, 
NEW BARNET, HERTS. 











AT CHICHESTER SINCE 1750 
Acknowledged the Best 





In times of stress, of overwork, of 
physical and nervous debility 
Phyllosan is your strong ally. 
A course of Phyllosan tablets fortifies 
and revitalizes your whole system, 
so that you soon begin to feel 
yourself renewed, refreshed, 
reinvigorated. Just two __ tablets 
three times a day before meals. 
So easy to take, but when taken 
regularly what a difference they 
make! Of all chemists, 3/3, 5l4 
(double quantity), and 2o/- (Family 


Size), including Purchase Tax 


PM202 








The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds : 
the supply, but the quality is still as good IZ # 
asever. If you have difficulty in obtain- A 4 

ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, = 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest ‘Tobacconist who may be able to 
supply you. 


L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W. 1 
Established 1899 





7 LHD 
ae SN ¢ 
Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 


~ 
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PERFUMES 
£ OUTLAST 


161 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 





OCAINE, morphine, digitalis, 
strychnine, and many other 
potent poisons ... all death- 
dealing drugs yet, in proper 
dosage, invaluable for the relief of 
suffering, are locked away in the 
pharmacy’s Poison Cupboard. 
Only a_ registered chemist is 
entitled to keep the key. His is 
the responsibility of safeguarding 
society in this and other ways 
from the abuse of these drugs—a 
responsibility that his record of 
public service well justifies. All 
of us rely on the chemist, and his 
advice is always sound. 
Ask his opinion of 


Futhymol 


TOOTH PASTE 

















— 
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Tax—or brass tacks? 


Every needless effort is a needless tax on profit. Primitive 
methods of handling and trundling— from building to 
building and bay to bay—of raw materials and goods under 


process, exact a heavy tax in time and labour and space. | 
Send us a card (ref. J/T) and we will tell you how your | 


materials can be handled—carried, 
hoisted, stacked and loaded — 
by one man—two tons at a time 
up to 700 or 800 tons a day. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED 


WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY fork trucks 














ROLLS- ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


FELTHAM MItoODOLESEX 





| 














Cc thirty million 
tons of Opencast Coal 
have been excavated in 
Britain since production be- 
ganin 1941—much of it with 
the help of British Ropes, 
as shown here. Wherever 
there’s real workto be done 
in industry, the products 
of British Ropes Limited 
are usually in the picture! 
























SIT AND THINK 
Too many people who think 
hard at the office find them- 
selves sitting hard too. 


| This Pel chair 





provides a 
comfortable 
basis for aly 
a 
putting this hE L) 
situation right. : ye 
Limited 


For the time being, 
supplies are, 
unfortunately, not 
enough to allow us 
to meet all 
demands 


* BIRMINGHAM. 


PEL LTD + OLDBURY 


presi A @ ComPaANy 





15 Henrietta Place, W 1. 
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Make the most of your ten minutes’ break by 
eating one or two Weston’s Biscuits. They 
give you back energy. They taste delicious. 
Made in the inimitable Weston way from the 
finest ingredients obtainable, they are biscuits 


of fine quality. 


Weston 
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THE ‘STRAIGHT - EIGHT’ 
DAIMLER 





In this noble car, Daimler’s mastery of 
engineering is made yet more impressive by 


the quiet magnificence of great coachbuilding. 


The Straight Eight (36 b.p.) shown bere is 
partnered by the six-cylinder Daimler Twenty- 
Seven. Both cars are, of course, fitted with 
Daimler Fluid Transmission (licensed under 
Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents). And 
both are as infallible in their performance as 
they are impeccable in their appearance. 





|THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 


COVENTRY & LONDON 
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